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Hotes. 


THE BASINS GIVEN BY HENRY VI. 
TO WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


Durinc the visits which he paid to Win- 
chester between (say) 1440 and 1482, 
Henry VI. marked his affection for Wyke- 
ham’s College by several splendid gifts to 
the Chapel. One of these gifts was a pair of 
silver-gilt basins, each of which bore in its 
centre the arms of England and France, and 
had, engraved upon its rim, an inscription 
in medieval Latin verse. The object of this 
article is to elucidate the meaning of the 
latter part of the inscription, which aimed 
at letting posterity know the date of the 
gift. 

The basins themselves probably went back 
to the melting-pot about the year 1553, when 
Edward VI.’s commissioners seized and 











carried off the College plate. But a copy, a 
slightly faulty copy, of the inscription upon 
their rims has been preserved in the inventory 
of “‘ Jocalia et Vasa argentea,’’ begun by 
Heete and continued by others in our old 
Register, the ‘Liber Albus.’ The entry 
runs thus :— 


“Ttem j par Pelvium de Argento deaurato cum 
Armis Anglie et francie in medio ex dono xpian 
issimi Principis Regis Henrici vj In quarum 
circumferenciis sculpuntur’ versus. viz; Principis 
Henrici dedit aurum gratia sexti: En formata 
suo munere vasa duo; Trans mundi metas sua 
felix splendeat etas. C iunctis mille quater * x * tot 
xj quater, ille. Annus erat domini. bis suus x* ter 
et: j. lux fuit undena tunc dupla Novembria 
plena. Et ponderant ix lb. viij unc. et iij quartron. 
de pondere troie prec. lb. cum factura lxs. Summa 
xxixit. iijs. ixd.”’ 

It would appear from this entry that the 
inscription on the basins consisted of six 
lines of verse, that every verse had its own 
self-contained jingle, and that the author’s 
idea had been to produce a couple of triads, 
each composed of two hexameters with a 
pentameter between them. The second 
triad was to record the date of the gift by 
indicating (1) the year of our Lord—in the 
fourth line, which (as it stands in the entry) 
does not scan; (2) the King’s own regnal 
year—in the latter part of the fifth lie; 
and (3) the very day, which (as the sixth 
line shows beyond dispute) was a day in the 
month of November. Before stating my 
own view as to what date was thus to be 
indicated, I will mention the view which has 
long been regarded as correct. It is ex- 
pressed in a note which was appended to the 
original entry by Charles Blackstone, who 
flourished as a Fellow of the College during 
the second half of the eighteenth century, and 
his note is this :— 


“Through the inaccuracy of the writer,oneo t e 
hexameters and one of the pentameters (in which 
is described K. Henry 6*'s gift of two silver basins 
on the page immediately preceding) are embarassed 
and unintelligible in their present form. But on 
examination of a MS. in the British Museum, the 
true reading has been discovered, and is as follows : 
viz., 
Principis Henrici dedit aurum Gratia sexti, 
En formata suo munere Vasa duo. 

Trans mundi metas sua felix splendeat etas. 

C junctis mille quater, X tot, V, I quater, ille 
Annus erat Domini; bis suus X, ter II, I. . 

Lux fuit undena tune dupla Novembria plena. 

“The meaning is A. Domini 1449. Anno Regni 27. 
The Society is Ving to the Rev‘ Dt Chandler, 
Fellow of Magd. Coll. Oxon., for this explanation.” 


As Kirby stated in his ‘ Annals’ of the 
College (p. 194), the Dr. Chandler of Black- 
stone’s note was Richard Chandler, the 
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classical antiquary and traveller (‘ D.N.B.,’ 
x. 40). Kirby accepted Chandler's rendering 
of the verses as a restoration of “‘ the true 
reading,’’ but somehow failed to reproduce 
it correctly. He omitted the third line 
(‘‘ Trans mundi,” &c.), and made the fifth 
even less like a decent pentameter than 
Chandler had left it, printing it :— 
Annus erit Domini: X bis, ter II, I. 


I have no knowledge of the British Museum 
manuscript which Blackstone mentions, and 
if any reader can give information about it, 
I would beg him to do so. But, whatever 
the contents of that manuscript may be, it 
is plain, for a very simple chronological 
reason, that Chandler’s amendment of the 
verses must be rejected. We know from 
the sixth line that the King’s gift was made 
on Nov. 22, when (twice 11 being 22) the 
November day had become double the 
llth. But Nov. 22, 1449, occurred, not (as 
Chandler and Blackstone would seem to have 
supposed) in the 27th year of Henry VI.’s 
reign, but in the next regnal year, the 
28th. That fact is fatal to Chandler’s 
emendations. 

Kirby, indeed, though he purported to 
follow Chandler, avoided his blunder. by 
treating the basins as given on July 16, 
1449, while the 27th H. VI. (which ended on 
Aug. 31, 1449) was still current. July 16, 
1449, is the recorded date of another gift 
which the College received from Henry, a 
tabernacle of gold with precious stones and 
images of the Trinity and the Virgin in 
crystal. But to say, as Kirby does, that 
the basins were given at the same time as 
the tabernacle, is to give a quite unjustifiable 
go-by to the sixth line of their inscription. 
And here it should be mentioned that there 
is no foundation for Walcott’s statement 
(‘Wykeham and his Colleges,’ p. 140) that 
the inscription occurs in the College Account- 
roll (“‘ computus ’’) of 1449. 

A problem is certainly presented by the 
fourth and fifth verses, as they appear in the 
inventory. The fourth vexse is capable of 
meaning 1454 (m-+ ccee + xxxx+x- iiii), 
whereas, if ‘‘ ter et’? ought to be construed 
as if it were ‘“‘ et ter’’—and it is difficult to 
see how it could be otherwise construed 
sensibly—then the fifth verse means the 
23ed H. VI., which began on Sept. 1, 1444. 

In order to solve the problem satisfactorily, 
the first step should be to ascertain in what 
year or years the King was at the College in 
November, and this imposes no very la- 
borious task. Two pages of the ‘ Liber 
Albus’ are devoted to an elaborate record 














of the occasions when Henry attended 
service in our Chapel. Its author must have 
been deeply imbued with the “cult” that 
formed the subject of Mr. Monracur 
SumMERs’s recent article (anie, p. 161). He 
was not content with specifying the days 
upon which these royal visits happened ; 
future generations would yearn to hear—and 
it was his privilege to tell them—the particu- 
lar services, whether vespers or mass, which 
Henry had blessed with his saintly presence. 
If any faith can be put in this unknown 
author’s record, there was only one visit 
which was paid in November, and that was 
paid on St. Cecilia’s Day, 1444. St. Cecilia’s 
Day falls on Nov. 22. Therefore we are 
already at the year, the month, and the day 
to which the fifth and sixth lines of the in- 
scription invited our attention. The record. 
of the visit is as follows :— 

“Item Anno domini millesimo eccc™® xliiij’® in 
festo sancte Cecilie Virginis idem xpianissimus Rex 
Henricus sextus interfuit in hoc Collegio utrisque 
vesperis atque missein qua preter oblacionem suanx 
cotidianam obtulit centum nobilia ad ornamentum 
summi altaris ibidem: contulitque notabilem auri 
summam scolaribus et choristis in eodem videlicet 
vjli. xiijs. iiijd.: qui insuper ex habundancia 
affluentissime gratie sue privilegia libertates et 
franchesias eiusdem collegii confirmavit et ampli- 
avit: quare dignum est ut eius in eodem perhennis 
memoria iugiter habeatur. Et obtulit xiijs. iiijd.”’ 

The foregoing record mentions a gift of 
money for the adornment of the high altar, 
but does not say how the money was used. 
Let us see, however, what can be learnt from 
the Account-roll of 1444-5 (Sept. 26, 
23 H. VI.—Oct. 2, 24 H. VI.), when John 
Parke and William Nyghtyngale were the 
Bursars :— 

OS ast Et in Expensis factis circa familiam domini 
Regis venientis ad Collegium xxj et xxij diebus 
Novembris, vs. Et in Datis Roberto Derby clerico 
Prioris sancti Suthuni ludenti in Organis in choro 
in presencia domini Regis diebus_supradictis, 
iijs. iiijd. Et in Datis Blakeney clerico Secretarii 
domini Regis pro scriptura in missali Summ 
altaris Collegii memorandi sive note de largissimis 


donacionibus et beneticiis per dominum Regem 
Collegio factis et ostensis diebus predictis et aliis 
diebus precedentibus, xxd. ...... t in Expensis 


Johannis Parke et Johannis Holden equitancium 
london. in mense Maii pro pelvibus argenteis ex 
donacione domini Regis erga adventum Regine ad 
Wynton. cum xvijd. solutis pro j equo conducto 
eodem tempore pro predicto Johanne Perks, et vjd. 
ro emendacione selle Custodis prestite predicto 
| eee: Parke eodem tempore, vijs. jd. ob. ....Et in 
ane vino et carnibus bovinis expensis circa 
amiliam domine Regine ij? die Maii in Aula 
Collegii, iijs. iiijd....... Et in datis famulis Wynne 
de civitate london. pro eorum expensis adducentibus 
ttn argenteas et deauratas ex donacione domini 
egis ad Collegium in mense Septembris, iijs. iiijd. 
»_‘Oustus necessarii forinseci cum donis.’ 
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So we have the story complete enough for 
our purposes. On Nov. 22, 1444, Henry 
vowed a hundred nobles (say 331. 6s. 8d.) 
for the Chapel altar ; and most of the money 
was eventually spent in procuring from 
Wynne, a London goldsmith, a pair of basins 
which, according to the inventory, cost 
291. 3s. 9d. At the time when the vow was 
made, the Marquess of Suffolk had recently 
left England to escort to this country the 
King’s bride, Margaret of Anjou, who had 
been betrothed to him (Suffolk acting as his 
proxy) on May 24, 1444, in St. Martin’s 
Church at Tours. She arrived at Portsmouth 
on April 9, 1445, and, after the marriage at 
Titchfield on April 23,* was at Winchester on 
May 2 in the course of her journey to West- 
minster to be crowned. The King’s vow 
having (as it would seem) been conditional 
upon the safe arrival of the Queen, he now 
fulfilled it. Parke rode to London in May 
to bespeak the basins, and they were de- 
livered at the College in the following 
September. 

Having ascertained the facts, we must 
apply them to the fourth and fifth verses 
which Chandler sought to amend. I would 
suggest this reading :— 

C junctis millé quatér, x tot et i quater, ille 
Annus erat Domini: bis suiis x, ter et i. 

The only change here made is the substi- 

tution of “et” for the second “x” of the 


inventory. But that change has a twofold 
effect: the verses become historically cor- 


rect ; they also become capable of scansion— 
of such scansion as would satisfy the 
fifteenth-century poet. ‘“‘ Mille,” though not 
declinable in the classics, has its second 
syllable lengthened by him, to show that it 
is in the dative ; and thesecond syllables of 
“quater”? and “suus”’ are short before 
“x,” because “‘x”’ is to be pronounced as 
if it were “ ex.” 

The reason why the scribe wrote “x” in 
error for “‘et’’ may have been that the 
verses were being dictated to him. The “ et” 
of his “ter et j” is badly written, and 
possibly Blackstone mistook it for “ii.” 
Kirby had no luck with his handling of the 
King’s visit in November, 1444. He as- 
signed some of its above-mentioned incidents 
to 1442 (p. 192), and others to 1445 (p. 193) ; 
we have already seen how he dealt with its 
chief incident, the gift which furnished the 
Chapel altar with a pair of silver-gilt basins. 

H. C 


Winchester College. 





* I take this date from ‘D.N.B.,’ xxxvi. 140; 
but cf. xxvi. 59, where April 22 is the date given. 





“PAMPHLET ” : 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD. 
EXPLANATIONS of the origin of the purely 


English word “pamphlet”? have differed 
widely, and those of Dr. Johnson and the- 
‘N.E.D.’ can by no means be reconciled. 

According to the ‘N.E.D. the word 
*“ pamphlet ” is derived apparently from 
“‘a generalized use of Pamphilet or Panflet, a 
familiar name of the 12th c. Latin amatory poem 
or comedy called ‘Pamphilus, seu de Amore ’ (in 
O.F. Pamphilet, M. Du. Panflet [sic, an 
highly popular opuscule in the 13th e. Cf. the 
familiar appellations of other small works uae 
larly formed with dim. -et, e.g., Catonet, the 
Distichs of (pseudo-) Cato, Esopet, the Fables of 
AKsop, etc.....Hence in 17th-18th c. adopted in 
French and other langs.”’ 

No proof is given of the supposed 

“* generalized use.” ‘Pamphilus’ has nothing 
in common, either in matter or in form, 
with any of the earlier pamphlets. The- 
poem is not known to have been called 
anything but ‘Pamphilus’ in England. 
Chaucer and Gower both thus allude to it. 

For his earliest instance of the adoption 
into French of the English word ‘“‘ pamphlet,” 
Littré cites Bayle, under the date of 1704. 
France, in all probability, was the first 
country on the Continent to adopt the word. 

The writer of the article ‘Pamphlet’ in 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ seems to have had some mis- 
givings about his definition, for he appends 
a long note to his article, from which it 
appears that, in the inventory of the Library 
of the Louvre (temp. Chas. V. and VI.) 
dispersed by John, Duke of Bedford, the 
poem is termed ‘ Pamphilet,’ and that the 
Middle Dutch writer Van Assenede’s 
‘Floris ende Blancefloer’ mentions ‘ Pam- 
philus’ as ‘ Panflette’ (not ‘ Panflet’). 
The writer then goes on to add :— 

‘To connect the work [‘ Pamphilus ’] with our 
‘pamphlet,’ we have to suppose that here also, 
as in France and the Low Countries, it was 
familiarly termed ‘ Pamphilet’ or ‘Panflet’ [sic 
Panflette|, and that this name was in course of -« 
time extended to other opuscula produced or 
circulated ‘in pamphlet form,’ i.e., as sma 
detached works. This transference of sense 
must have been complete before 1340.” 

But was ‘ Pamphilus’ produced in pam- 
phlet form? I wish to submit to the 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ a new theory, with some 
evidence in support of it. 

J. Morgan (the writer’s Christian name has 
not survived) published a collection of old 
pamphlets in 1732, entitling his book 
* Phoenix Britannicus.’ On p. 553 there is a 
letter by William Oldys, the antiquary and 





Norroy King-of-Arms, about whom the 
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older series of ‘ N. & Q.’ contain a great deal 
of information. Oldys’s letter is entitled :— 

‘““A Dissertation upon Pamphlets and the 
undertaking of ‘ Phenix Britannicus’ to revive 
the most excellent among them. In a letter to 
a Nobleman. _ From the original MS.” 

After an introductory paragraph Oldys 
‘continues :— 

“And, First, for the Derivation of the word 
Pamphlet. I should think it little discredited by 
what some Etymologists and those who torture 
words into Confessions of what they never were 
guilty, have, thro’ the Confinement of themselves 
to some opprobrious signification censoriously 
suggested thereof. That one linguist having 
found a word which will illustrate the adaptness 
of these writings to the vulgar Consultation of the 
Populace, would derive it from Ilév and II\j6w, 
as filling all places, which all vulgar and popular 
Things have the Property of doing [Minsheu’s 
* Guide to Tongues,’ Fol. 1627]. Another Ori- 
ginal, no less specious, has been offered me by 
an ingenious Friend, from IIdv and ¢déyw, which 
by a Grammatical Turn, reaches to the Analogy 
of Sound and, by a Rhetorical Twist, to the 
plausible sense of influencing all Parties. But 
others, considering the subject of Pamphlets in a 
more copious and unbiassed Latitude, as having 
branched into all other Parts of Science, besides 
Religion and Politics, from the first Appropriation 
of the Name, and before their Engagement in 
Controversy could draw upon them any prevailing 
Sobriquet to their Disparagement, have, with less 
Partiality, concluded of these Tracts, whose 
Contents, therefore, as wel] as Dimensions, are 
so generally engaging to all Writers and Readers, 
so much more suited to every Body’s Purchase, 
that the name is more properly derivable from 
Tldv and gitéw, as if they were a Kind of Com- 

osition beloved by, or delighting all People [‘ Icon 
ibellorum,’ in Pref.]. 

“ But, notwithstanding this favourable Deri- 
vation, I should not be for going to Athens after 
one, or seeking it in any other of the more ancient 
Languages, seeing that Word Pampier for 
Paper [?], in one more Modern, more probable to 
me (as it seemed before to one of our most in- 
-dustrious Glossographers) for this of Pamphlet to 
be derived from [Skinner’s ‘ Etymologicon Ling. 
Ang.,’ Fol. 1671] the last Letter of the first 
Syllable being interwoven by LEpenthesis to 
mollify the Sound; and the last Syllable substi- 
tuted as a noted Term of Diminution in many 
Languages [Ib. in Voc. Let. and Sir Hen. Spel- 
man’s ‘Gloss.’] with the same Difference of 
Interpretation as between Charta and Chartula, 
or Papyrus and Papyrulus. Thus, also, in French, 
the Diminutive of the Word Livre, for a Book 
itself, is Livret; and thus, in English, we have 
Aglet, Amulet, Bracelet, Chaplet, Corslet, Eaglet, 
Gaffiet, Hamlet, Howlet, Oilet, Pallet, Pullet, 
Ringlet, Rivulet, and Twenty more with like 
‘Terminations to the same Sense.” 

There is a reprint of this dissertation on 
p- 98 of vol. iv. of Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ from which the above passage 
has been omitted. In the course of his 
next paragraph Oldys continues :— 

“Thus I find, not a little to the Honour of our 
Subject, no less a Person than the Renowned 








King Zlfred, collecting his Sage Precepts and 
Divine Sentences, with his own Royal Hand, into 
Quaternions of Leaves stitched together [Sir John 
Spelman’s ‘ Life of Alfred the Great,’ p. 205], 
which he would inlarge with additional Qua- 
ternions as Occasion offered ; yet seemed he to 
keep his Collection so much within the Limits 
of a Pamphlet - Size (however bound together at 
last) that he called it by the Name of his Hand, 
Book, because he made it his constant Companion- 
and had it at Hand wherever he was.” 

Pamphlets preceded printing, and thus 
also paper. But Alfred the Great carries 
us even farther back than the Middle Ages. 
The early printed pamphlets, curiously 
enough, were all in “‘ quaternions of leaves,” 
and consisted of so many sheets in quarto, 
each sheet containing 4 leaves or 8 pages. 

Stephen Skinner’s ‘ Etymologicon Lingue 
Anglicane,’ published in 1671, contains the 
following :— 

‘* PAMPHLET, Mins [heu] deflectit & Mav & II\76w 
q.d. IIdurdndw, quod sc. Stultorum plena sunt 
omnia, & talium librorum multitudine mundus 
zstuat, ingeniosius, credo, quam verius. Mallem 
deducere a Pampilet, vel contracté Pamplet, dim. 
Belg. Pampier (i.e.) Charta addito spiritu, hoc 
autem Pampier, per Epenthesin [indecipherable] 
m. ortum est a Lat. Papyrus [? Pampinus] 
q.d. Chartula seu Papyrulus (i.e.) Charta seu 
Libellus vilis.” 

Randle Cotgrave’s ‘French Dictionary ’ 
(ed. 1650) contains the following: “ Pam- 
pier; m. ere; f. Of, or belonging to a 
Vineleafe ; also bearing onely leaves.” In 
the same column Cotgrave gives also: 
“* Pampre ; f. A Vine leafe, or Vine leaves, a 
young Vine branch full of leaves.” 

Littré does not cite Pampier, but cites 
Pampe as follows :— 

‘“* Pampe (pan-p’), s.f. Feuille du blé, de lorge, 
etc. (ce mot n’est pas du langage botanique)— 
Hist. XIII° S. Un plain panier de penpes de 
roses 4 faire eaue de rose. Du Cange, paimpa. 
II. XIV* S. Pampes de jeunes roses, Menagier 
ii. 5.—Etym. Lat. Pampinus, avec changement 
de genre (voy. Pampre).’ 
and also: ‘‘ Pampre (pan-pr’). 
vigne couverte de feuilles.” 
follow, then : 

**20, Feston de feuilles de vignes et de grappes 
de raisin, qui sert d’ornement a la colonne torse. 

The same etymology, from pampinus, 
follows. 

French was the language of the Court 





Tige de 
Quotations 


in the Middle Ages. If we remember 
that the medieval English terms for 
‘“‘pamphlet”’ were also “ panfletus, 


‘* paunflet,”” ‘‘ panflete,” &c., we at once 
note the sound of the French pampe in them 
(“ pan” for pam). 

Correcting Oldys’s authority, Skinner, and 
deriving the word “‘ pamphlet ” from pampe 
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or pampre in lieu of pampier, we can, if the 
theory of an added diminutive is accepted, 
explain the word as a small collection of 
leaves, as opposed to the larger collection of 
leaves forming a bound book. Or if, with 
Dr. Johnson and his authority Pegge, we 
instead add on “filet ’’—a thread—to 
pampe, the word “‘ pamphlet ’’ still means a 
collection of leaves threaded together in lieu 
of a bound book. 

Pamphlets were never bound, and even 
when given covers, the latter were made of 
blue paper. Hence our modern word “ blue- 
book.” 

This theory, based as it is on the actual 
appearance of the ancient pamphlets, seems 
to me to have far more probability than that 
of the ‘ N.E.D.’ J. B. WitttaMs. 





SHERWOOD FAMILY: 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY RECUSANTS. 


THERE is no necessity to set out again an 
account of the martyr Blessed Thomas 
Sherwood, as to whom see Dom Camm’s 
‘Lives of the English Martyrs,’ and ‘The 
Catholic Encyclopedia.’ 

William Sherwood was committed to the 
Queen’s Bench prison for recusancy, June 15, 
1577, and condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, Jan. 23, 1580/81, and was still in the 
Queen’s Bench on the following July 31, 
after which he disappears. He may have 
been the father of the martyr, who was a 
Londoner. 

Elizabeth Sherwood, a widow, ‘“ com- 
mitted by Doctor Stanhoppe for her re- 
cusancie,’’ was sent to the Marshalsea before 
June, 1582, and was still there in the 
following March. She was in the White 
Lion, Nov. 30, 1586, and was still a recusant 
Sept. 30, 1588, at which time she had a son 
who was a seminary priest. She may have 
been the mother of the martyr. 

There were two John Sherwoods alive 
at this time. One became a scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, in 1561; B.A. 
May 13, 1563, Fellow 1565, and M.A. 
April 21, 1567; and supplicated for the 
degree of Med.B. and for licence to practise 
medicine in March, 1571/2. He arrived at 
the English College at Rheims from Douay, 
April 26, 1580; and about Oct. 9, 1580, was 
admitted to a licence and to a doctorate in 
medicine by the University of Rheims, in the 
house of the Dean of that faculty, after 
having held two learned disputations and 


of the same faculty and others. Described 
as a brother of the martyr, he set out for 
Rome, Aug. 27, 1581, and returned from 
thence in bad health, Oct. 22, 1584, and 
went to Paris, Feb. 11, 1584/5, with the 
intention of joining the Jesuits, which, 
however, he never did. Anthony & Wood 
(‘ Fasti,’ i. 274) gives the date of his incor-. 
poration at Oxford thus :— 

“July 9 [1596], Joh. Sherwood doct. of phys. of 
the University of Rheimes. He was about this 
time an eminent practitioner of his faculty in the 
city of Bath, being much resorted to by those of 
the Rom. Cath. religion, he himself being of that 
profession. He died in Feb., 1620, and was buried: 
in the church of St. Pet. and Paul in that city.” 

Another John Sherwood arrived at 
Rheims, June 11, 1580; received minor 
orders from the Bishop of Chaélons-sur-Marne 
at Rheims, March 24, 1581; the sub-diaconate 
at Soissons in September, 1581; the diaconate, 
also at Soissons, in June, 1582; and the 
priesthood at Laon in the following March ; 
and was sent on the English Mission May 4, 
1583. He is said in the ‘ Concertatio’ to 
have been imprisoned. 

Richard Sherwood arrived et Rheims from 
Douay, June 10, 1581. He seems to have 
gone away again, and to have converted the 
future martyr Edmund Genings, then a boy 
of 14, who arrived at Rheims Aug. 12, 1583.. 
He himself returned to Rheims, Dec. 14 in 
that year, and was ordained deacon by 
Cardinal de Guise, March 31, 1584. He left 
for England, being then a priest, Aug. 2 
following. One Mr. Sherwood was in the 
Tower of London in September, 1586. On 
Oct. 23, 1586, Richard Sherwood, alas 
Carleton, @ seminary priest of Rheims, 
was committed to the Wood Street 
Counter by Mr. Justice Yonge after 
having been twice examined at the 
Guildhall, and three or four times at 
the judge’s house. He was still there in 
December, 1586, but was soon after released 
and banished, as he was regarded as being 
“meet to make a stale to take byrds of his. 
kynd.”’ On June 6, 1603, he arrived at the 
English College, Douay, from Rome, and 
left for England the same day. 

There were two Henry Sherwoods. 

One, described as a friar, was imprisoned 
in the Gatehouse at Westminster, and was 
discharged thence “‘in respect of extreame 
sickness and upon bond tyll April,” 1582. 
As we hear no more of him, it is to be pre- 
sumed he died before that date. The other,. 
a draper, was committed to the Marshalsea, 





Feb. 11, 1581/2, and was still there in July, 


read one of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates in| 1585. On Aug. 27, 1587, he arrived at 


the presence of the Chancellor and of doctors! Rheims in bad health after nearly seven 
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years’ imprisonment. He was ordained 
priest at Laon, June 11, 1588, and left for 
Paris on the following Sept. 28. 

All the. above seem to have been Lon- 
doners. 

Philip Sherwood, a priest of the diocese of 
York, who had formerly held a benefice in 
the diocese of Durham, was at the English 
College, Douay, from 1570 till he returned to 
England, March 19, 1575/6. He was sub- 
‘sequently imprisoned at Hull, and exiled in 
4585, and died abroad in or before 1588. 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





Some Irish Famity Histories. (See 
11S. vii. 483 ; viii. 124, 173, 213, 335, 403 ; 
ix, 24, 66, 223, 263.)— 

Coghill.—‘ The Family of Coghill, 1377 to 
1879. With some sketches of their maternal 
ancestors, the Slingsbys of Scriven Hall, 1135 to 
1879.’ By James Henry Coghill. Small 4to. 
‘Cambridge (U.S.), 1879. 

Coppinger.—‘ History of the Copingers or 
Coppingers of the County of Cork, Ireland, and 
the Counties of Suffolk and Kent, England.’ By 
Walter Arthur Copinger. Manchester and Lon- 
don, 1884. 

O’Sullivan More in ‘Thoughts on the Early 
Ages of the Irish Nation,’ &c. (1790). 

‘Irish Names: Family and Personal.’ By 
Rev. J. J. MacNamee. 24 pp. Dublin, C.T.S. of 


dreland. 

Numerous references to Irish family 
history are scattered through the pages of 
“N. & Q.’ J. ARDAGH. 


‘ARYMES PRYDEIN Vawr.’—In its ap- 
plicability to the circumstances of to-day 
C. 8. B.’s query, ‘The Ghent Paternoster’ 
(ante, p. 328), reminds me of an ancient Welsh 
poem printed and rendered by W. F. Skene 
in ‘The Four Ancient Books of Wales,’ 
1868, No. 7, ii. 123. This poem, the ‘ Arymes 
Prvdein Vawr’ or ‘ Prognostication of 
Prydein the Great,’ is hopefully attributed to 
Golyddan, the court bard of Cadwaladyr 
‘the Blessed (+664), and is preserved in the 
‘ Book of Taliessin,’ a MS. written early in 
the fourteenth century and now in the 
Hengwrt collection at Peniarth. 

In Welsh allman (pl. allmyn, ellmyn) 
means any foreigner ; but the adj. allmaeneg 
means High Dutch, German. Line 142 of 
the poem runs :— 

Nyt a hont Allmyn or nen y safant 

Hyt pant talhont seith weith gwerth digonsant, 
Ac agheu diheu y gwerth eu cam. 

That is: The Germans shall not go from 
the places they stand on | Until they shall 
have paid seven times the value of what they 
did | And until Death shall scatter to the 
value of their wrongdoing. 








There are six mystica] references to the 
Germans, and as many as twelve to the 
English, of whom it is said, in 1. 191, that 
they are at anchor on the sea continually :— 

WRTH AGOR AR VOR PEUNYD. 

Layamon,a writer of the reign of King John, 
tells us, in his ‘ Brut’ (ed. Sir F. Madden, 
1847, ii. 446), about the treachery of the 
Kaiser towards King Arthur, and reveals his 
opinion of the German warrior in the follow- 
ing sentences :— 

‘* So soon as the Germans landed at Totness they 
slew the folk there ; they drove away the churls 
that tilled the land there ; they hung the knights 
who defended their country; all the good wives 
they stuck with their knives ; all the maidens they 
killed cruelly ; and they burnt all the clergymen 
alive. They felled castles, ravaged the country- 
side, burnt the churches, and drowned the sucking 
children in the water.” 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


Sm Watter Scott: AN UNPUBLISHED 
LEtTTER.—To those interested in the details 
of Scott’s life, the following unpublished 
letter from Lockhart to one of his most 
intimate friends offers a puzzle not easy of 
solution. As to the date of the letter there 
is absolutely no room for doubt or question. 
It is perfectly clearly written. Lockhart 
became editor of The Quarterly Review in 
1825, and settled in London shortly after- 
wards, and in November of that year he 
had heard that Constable’s London banker 
had “‘ thrown up his (Constable’s) book.” 

From 1817 onwards Scott had been liable 
to spasms in the stomach, and one occasion 
in 1819 he was so ill that he sent for his 
sons to take leave of them. But in 1826, 
prior to the date of this letter, he had made 
an enjoyable trip to Belgium, and on his 
return had been féted and lionized in London, 
and was apparently in the best of health. 
Neither in his own nor in Mrs. Hughes’s 
Diaries, nor in Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ is there any 
reference to this illness, whilst the financial 
difficulties had been on the ebb and flow for 
more than a dozen years :— 

My pEar — Milton, Lanark, Noy. 5, 1826. 

Your wife and you will be glad when I tell you 
that my daughter is to be married (1 think probably 
at Easter) toa worthy young friend of ours, who is 
just taking possession of an estate of some 10,000/. 
a year in this shire—John Nisbett of Cairnhill. 
You may remember his excellent father and also 
his mother, née Isabella Scott of Millenie......I shall 
be in London again very speedily. Next week I 
shall be with Sir Peter in Edinburgh, and then 
move towards my desk.... 

I fear we are too likely to have bad news about 
poor Sir W. Scott; for by last accounts his state 
was such that the doctors entertained hardly the 
least hope of his recovery—Liver—brought on by 
hunting in the sun ! 
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This will not only, if it be so, involve us all in 

t sorrow, but me in great and anxious care. 

is worldly matters would in fact be in inex- 

tricable confusion, were he thus cut off, and I 

believe all he had would he sold. Nothing but the 

house at Abbotsford and one farm entailed—utter 
ruin in short. Ever aff'ly yours, 

J. G. LockHART. 


L. G. R. 


““ CLap-TRAP.’’—This word, in the sense of 
@ trap to catch applause, is found in Bailey, 
1727-31. The ‘N.E.D.’ gives also instances, 
1788, 1799. A very good one occurs in 
Davies’s ‘ Life of Garrick,’ 1780, vol. ii. 
p. 76 :— 

“He had entirely dropt that anxious exertion at 
the close of a speech, both in look and behaviour, 
which is called by the commedians a clap-trap.” 


Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 


“ ENTIRE.”’—Since I initiated a discussion 
(8 S. ix. 265) on brewers’ use of this word 
over public-houses—which showed that the 
word had become useless—‘ entire’’ has 
disappeared after the names of the brewers. 

RatpPH THOMAS. 





Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Two Anonymous Novets.—I have two 
English novels founded on Canadian history, 
both written in the first part of the nineteenth 
century, and both anonymous. Perhaps 
some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ could tell me the 
names of the authors. 

Of the first I have only the French trans- 
lation by Philaréte Chasles, published at 
Paris in 1833. Here is the full title :-— 

“ Bellegarde, ou L’enfant indien adopté. 

Histoire canadienne, traduite de l’anglais, avec 
une introduction par Ph. Chasles.”’ 2 vols., 8vo. 
Paris, Ch. Gosselin, 1833. 
Following the introduction by Philaréte 
Chasles, there is a French translation of the 
preliminary reflections of the English author, 
unsigned, but dated “ Lendres, septembre 
1832.” In those few pages the English 
author handles roughly Mrs. Trollope, 
eriticizing her book ‘ Domestic Manners in 
America,’ 


The other novel bears the following title :— 


“The Canadian Girl, or The Pirate of the 
Lakes: A Story of the affections. Ill.’ 716 pp., 
8vo, n.p., n.d. 


The ‘ Catalogue of Books of the Legislative 


Nov. 1, 1912, gives as the author of the 
book Mrs. Bennett. But I never saw it 
mentioned anywhere else among the works 
of Mrs. Agnes Maria Bennett, who died in 
1805. AZgipIus FAUTEUX. 

Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice, Montreal. 

The French ‘Bellegarde’ is a translation of 
‘ Bellegarde, the Adopted Indian Boy. A Canadian 
Tale,’ 3 vols., London, Saunders & Otley, 1832. 
The preface is unsigned, and the British Museum 
Catalogue gives no indication of authorship.] 


Mrrror Guosts.—Sir David Brewster in 
his ‘Letters on Natural Magic’ (1868, 
pp. 124-5) mentions a certain Mrs. A. who 
when preparing to go to bed one night about 
eleven o’clock, and sitting before the dressing- 
glass arranging her hair, in a drowsy state of 
mind, but fully awake, 

‘“was suddenly startled by seeing in the mirror 
the figure of a near relation who was then in 
Scotland and in perfect health. The apparition 
appeared over her left shoulder, and its eyes met 
hers in the glass. It was enveloped in grave- 
clothes, closely pinned, as is usual with corpses, 
round the head and under the chin, and, though 
the eyes were open, the features were solemn and 
rigid. The dress was evidently a shroud.” 

The apparition was as distinct as any 
reflected reality could be, but when Mrs. A. 
turned to look for the figure, there was 
nothing visible in the room. 

I should like to know whether any of your 
readers can cite other instances of ghosts 
seen, in mirrors, and all communications on 
this subject would be gladly received. 

I append the address to which they should 
be sent. FRANK HAMEL, 

Author of ‘ Human Animals,’ &c. 
Coptic House, 8 Coptic Street, W.C. 


River Brent.—l. Can any reader give 
me a reference to the passage descriptive of 
the River Brent, ‘‘ the most romantic little 
river....,’’ by the late Ford Madox Brown, 
in connexion with a view of it, at Hendon, 
painted by himself ? 

Is the precise locality of the view painted, 
or the present owner of the picture, known ? 
2. Where is the poem on the River Brent 
written by the late Alexander Ramsey to be 
found ? Cuas. W. JACOBS. 
Trevaylor, 180 Fernhead Road, Maida Hill, W. 


‘‘ SHE BRAIDS ST. CATHARINE’S TRESSES.”’ 
—If any one of your many readers could 
tell me anything about the expression “‘ She 
braids St. Catharine’s (or St. Barbara’s ?) 
tresses,” I should be much obliged. It is 
said to refer to, and to describe, a ‘‘ maiden” 
as contrasted with a ‘“‘ matron.” 

J. R. CRAWFORD, Vicar. 





Library of the Province of Ontario,’ on 


Narborough Vicarage, Norfolk. 
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JOHN PAINE OR PAYNE, of Mount Pleasant, 
Dinahely, co. Wicklow, married Mary 
Francis, daughter of a clergyman of co. Wex- 
ford. She was born c. 1790. Can any one 
give me further information about husband 
or wife ? E. C,. Fintay. 

1729 Pine Street, San Francisco. 


CoRONATION AND Royat MeEmorRIAL 
Mucs Anp BEAKERS. (See ante, p. 370.)— 
Ot what monarchs of the house of Hanover 
do these exist previous to Queen Victoria ? 
Are there any of the Stuart kings or 
princes, or any commemorating the birth of 
Edward VII. as Prince of Wales ? 

P. BERNEY-FICKLIN. 

Tasburgh Hall, Norwich. 


AvuTuors Wantep.—I shall be glad to 
learn who wrote the poems_ beginning 
respectively :— : 

1. I climbed the dark bro f tk i 
Helleelltn: a w oO 1e mighty 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed 
misty and wide. 
2. They tell upon St. Bernard’s Mount, 

Where holy monks abide. 

G. A. ANDERSON. 
[1. Scott’s ‘ Hellvellyn.’] 


Where do the lines come from which 
stand at the head of one of the chapters of 
‘Middlemarch’ and embody George Eliot’s 
teaching ?— 

Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are. 
G. B. VANE. 

[Mr. Gurney Benham in ‘Cassell’s Book of 
Quotations’ gives these lines as George Eliot’s 
own.] 

** SEA-BOARD”’ AND *‘ SEA-BORD.” —Are not 
these terms distinct, with clearly defined and 
separate meanings? Thus the former may 
stand for a committee of admirals or of 
Trinity House. ‘‘ Sea-board,” too, may be 
used for the table rations of one at sea, who 
might be termed a “‘ sea-boarder.’’ Seamen 
on @ coasting voyage speak of ships away on 
the “ sea-board,” meaning water-borne on 
the broad table of the open sea, the offing, 
a term analogous to the coachman’s term 
** the off side.” 

But the word “ sea-bord ’’ seems to be an 
abbreviation of ‘“‘sea-border,” as ‘“‘ sea- 
marge ” is an abbreviation of ‘‘ sea-margin,”’ 
both meaning sea-coast. Thus the “ sea- 
bord ” of England, geographically speaking, 
is its “‘ border,’’ save where the Welsh and 
Scotch borders intervene. Carlyle has 
written “‘sea-bord,” and given it his sanction 


with this meaning; and the two terms 








appear as distinct as do the two words 


‘boarder ”’ and “‘ border.” The first mean- 
ing of the French word bord is border or 
fringe, and it is in this sense that we have 
here adopted it in English. 

I should like the opinion of philologists on 
this point, because, in a recent article, 
having intentionally, and, as 1 thought, 
advisedly, referred to the ‘ Atlantic sea- 
bord” of the United States of America, this 
was corrected (?) for me in the press to 
‘the Atlantic sea-board,’ and this seems 
to have the sanction of ‘The Oxford 
Dictionary,’ and, in my modest judgment, 
without sufficient authority. 

HucH SADLER. 


EvizaBetH West, TuieF.—In_ the 
‘Memoirs of Patrick Madan’ (see ante, 
pp. 265, 393), p. 26, there is a reference to 
“the famous Miss West,” who in 1776 is 
said to have been ‘“‘ conducted to the New 
Gaol in the Borough.” This was Elizabeth 
West, a very notorious pickpocket of the 
period, concerning whom I have seen many 
paragraphs in contemporary newspapers. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to copy every- 
thing of interest that one encounters when 
upon another quest, but I have preserved 
the following :— 

Public Advertiser, March 21, 1776, con- 
tains two paragraphs about the famous 
Miss West, who was taken into custody for 
picking pockets. The charge was not 
proved. It is stated that ‘“‘ she has escaped 
twenty times.” 

Public Advertiser, Oct. 17, 1776, contains 
an account of the examination of Mrs. 
Elizabeth West at Bow Street for robbing 
Mr. Wilson. She was committed for trial. 

Public Advertiser, Oct. 19, 1776, contains 
an account of Miss W[est’s] discharge at the 
Sessions House. 

The Morning Post, Aug. 21, 1782, contains 
a paragraph about “ the notorious Miss West 
of London,” where it is said that she has 
been ‘‘ imprisoned at Newcastle.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine of April, 1783 
(vol. liii. pt. i. 364), has the following obituary 
notice :— 

‘““ At Hampstead Miss West, the accomplice of 
Barrington, and many years celebrated under 
the appellation of ‘the modern Jenny Diver.’ 
She has bequeathed to her two children near 
83,0001. The eldest of these was born in Clerken- 
well Bridewell, and some weeks after removed 
with the mother to Newgate, she being sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment for picking a gentleman’s 
pocket in a room over Exeter ’Change, while the 
body of Lord Baltimore was lying in state there.” 
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Lord Baltimore’s body lay in state at the 
a Exchange at the end of January, 
Perhaps Mr. Eric R. Watson, who has 
made such extensive researches amongst the 
Sessions Papers and Record Office Criminal 
Entry Books, can give us further information 

about this famous pickpocket. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


RIcHARD Parry, divine, ‘son of Hugh 
Parry, was born in Bury Street, St. James’s, 
London, in 1722” (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
Can any correspondent of 
> supply me with the full date of 
Parry’s birth, and the maiden name of his 
mother ? G. F. R. B. 


Mayor Parsons was father of John 
Parsons, M.D., Reader in Anatomy at 
Oxford University. According to the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ he was a Major “‘ of the Dragoons, 
who resided principally in Yorkshire ” 
(xliii. 405). I should be glad to ascertain 
the Christian names and the regiment of 
Major Parsons, the particulars of his 
marriage, and the date and place of his death, 

G. F. R. B. 


RICHARD RELHAN, JuN.—Wanted any 
information respecting him, his life or death. 
His father was the Rev. Richard Relhan, 
the famous botanist, Chaplain of King’s 
College, Cambridge, who died in 1823. 

R. HEFFER. 

Saffron Walden. 


AvuTHOR WANTED: LINES ON SpRING :— 


It’s a sense of renovation, of freshness, and of 
health, ; 
A casting-off of sordid care, 
wealth, 
A burst, a gasp, a gurgle, a wish to shout and sing, 
As, filled with joy and gladness, we hail thee, 
gentle Spring. 
A. D. 


a carelessness of 


Otp MS. Music 1n Paris.—According to 
a Hungarian author, there is a statement in 
the Revue de [Orient for July 28, 1889, that 
a fourteenth-century MS. in the Paris 
Bibliothéque Nationale contains “ une riche 
collection d'‘airs nationaux magyars, dont la 
date est antérieure & l’arrivée des Bohémiens 
en Hongrie.”’ 

I cannot find the Revue in the British 
Museum, nor any mention of the MS. in 
question in the Index to the first thirty 
volumes of the well-known Notices et 
Extraits. Could any reader kindly inform 


me where else I could look for information 





ENLISTMENT AS A BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION, 
—In transcribing the “ Return of all men 
of the 92nd Regiment of Infantry who served 
in the Battle of Waterloo, or in any of the 
actions that immediately preceded it” 
(P.R.O., W.O. 12 ; 9332), I find, as far as I 
have gone, that in every case where the 
birth of the soldier is given (and they are 
recorded where he enlisted under the age of 
18), the day of the week and month coincides 
with the similar day in the year of his en- 
listment. Can any reader tell me whether 
the birthday was calculated by the autho- 
rities as coinciding with the enlisting day ? Or 
was it a practice for boys to ‘list on their 
birthdays ? 

I may add that one must look to {the 
regimental pay lists (class W.O. 12) of the 
period to get the names of the rank and 
file who were wounded in battle, though not 
fatally so. The fatal casualties are contained 
in the Casualty Registers in class W.O. 25. 

J. M. Burtoca. 


‘ AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE FABLES IN 
FreNcH AND EwnouisH.’ — The Bodleian 
Library possesses 

‘* Amusing and Instructive Fables In French 

and Enylish. Divided into Sections; and The 
two Languages answering almost verbatim, for 
the greater Conveniency of LEARNERS. The 
Whole illustrated with Copper Plates. Design’d 
principally for ScHoots. The THIRD EDITION, 
Carefully Corrected and Improved. LONDON: 
Printed for S. HARDING, at the Bible and Anchor on 
the Pavement in St. Martin’s-Lane, 1747.” 
It is bound up with “Part II. Second 
Edition,” of the same press and date. The 
Catalogue of the British Museum, and the 
‘ Bibliotheca Britannica’ of Robert Watt, 
do not mention this work. By whom was 
it written, and when did it first appear ? 
The editor, or author, speaks of himself in 
the Preface in the singular number, and of 
“the beauty and excellency of Lsop’s 
Fables.”’ In the second part the woodcut on 
p. 8 is signed “ F. H. fecit”’ ; nineteen others 
are marked “‘ W. P.’’ ; and the rest are un- 
claimed. E. 8. Dopason, M.A. 


KNIGHTHOOD AND Coat ARmMouR.—I 
should be glad to know if it is compulsory, 
when knighthood is conferred, for the 
recipient to register his arms and crest, or, 
should he not already possess any, to obtain 
a grant from the Heralds’ College. I have 
come across some instances of Knights whose 
arms and crest are not recognized by the 
Heralds’ College. LEonarD C, PRICE. 
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Replies. 


PARISHES IN TWO COUNTIES. 


(11 S. ix. 29, 75, 132, 210, 273, 317, 374; 
xi. 421.) 


Havine recently become possessed of a 
copy of ‘The Population Gazetteer of 
England and Wales’ for 1861, by C. H. 
Coke, I find that the returns of parishes then 
in two counties are given. From this table 
I have compiled a list of all such parishes 
existing previous to the Registration Act 
of 1836. In the book is the following note :— 

‘* When the same word occurs as the principal 
name of a in different counties, the alpha- 
betical order of the county settles the priority of 
insertion, and in all such cases a departure from 
a strict alphabetical arrangement has been 
deemed allowable.” 

This arrangement is also here followed, 
for I notice that, so far as parishes are con- 
cerned, the usual rule is to place the county 
which contains the larger population of a 
parish first in order. After examining some 
old county maps I have marked with an 
asterisk * the county in which the principal 
village, township, or hamlet, including the 
parish church, was situated. Where a town 
or village appears to extend into both 
counties, or the church and village are in 
different counties, the sign + is used to 
indicate the county in which the church is 
situated. 

Having also examined recently published 
gazetteers, I have for convenience arranged 
all such parishes under the counties in which 
they are at the present time situated. It 
should, however, be stated that the parish 
now only in one county is frequently much 
smaller in area than the old parish extending 
into two counties. This has been brought 
about in several ways, viz.: (1) The part of 
the parish formerly extending into a second 
county still remains in that county, having 
been converted into another parish or added 
to an adjoining parish in the second county. 
(2) The original parish has been split up into 
three or more parishes, and the boundaries 
of these adjusted, so that each is entirely in 
one county. (3) Parts of the parish in an 
adjoining county have all been transferred, 
so as to be in one county only. (4) Parishes 


still retaining the same name in both counties, 
but distinguished by the cardinal point, such 
as East and West, from each other. 

There were no parishes in more than two 






COUNTIES IN ENGLAND. 


Bedfordshire. 
Caddington.—Herts and Beds.t 
Studham.—Beds* and Herts. 
Whipsnade.—Beds* and Herts (entered in census 
as under Beds only). 
Berkshire. 

Coleshill.—Berks* and Wilts. 
Hungerford.—Berks* and Wilts. 
Sonning.—Berkst and Oxon. 
Stratfield Mortimer.—Berks* and Hants. 

Buckingham. 
Ibstone or Ipstone.—Bucks and Oxon.t 
Ickford.—Bucks* and Oxon. 


Cambridge. 
Outwell.— Norfolkt and Cambridge (now two 
parishes of the same name in each county). 
Papworth St. Agnes.—Cambridge and Hunts. 
Upwell with Welney. (See under Norfolk.) 


: Cheshire. 
Barthomley.—Cheshire* and Stafford. 
Cornwall. 
Boyton.—CornWall* and Devon. 
Derbyshire. 
Scropton (Foston and Scropton).—Stafford and 


Derby. 


Devon. 
Axminster.—Devon* and Dorset. 
Dorsetshire. 
Hampreston.—Dorset* and Hants. 


Durham. 
Stockburn.—Durham* and York.t 


Essex. 
Helion Bumpstead.—Essex* and Cambridge. 
Gloucestershire. 


Welford-upon-Avon.—Gloucester and Warwick. 
Weston-upon-Avon.—Gloucester and Warwick. 
Hampshire. 

Bramshaw.—Hantst and Wilts. 
Steep.—Hants* and Sussex. 
Strathfield (or Stratfield) Saye—Hants* and 


Berks. 
Whitsbury.—Wilts* and Hants. 
Herefordshire. 
Richards Castle—Salop and Hereford.+ 
Hertfordshire. 
Royston.—Hertst and Cambridge. 
Huntingdonshire. 
Ramsey (or Ram’s Island).—Hunts* and Cam- 
bridge. 


Stanground or Standground.—Hunts* and Cam- 
bridge. 
Winwick (near Oundle).—Northants and Hunts. 


Kent. 

Lamberhurst.—Sussex* and Kent. 

Lancashire. 

Mitton.—York and Lancashire (now consists of 
Great Mitton in Yorkshire, Little Mitton in 
Lancashire and other parishes. Part of the 
township of Clitheroe, Lancashire, was in 
this parish). 

Rochdale.—Lancashire* and York. 

Whalley.—Lancashire* and York (formerly a 
populous parish in mid-Lancashire, but since 
divided. The present Whalley parish has 





counties. 





only a small population). 
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Leicestershire. 
Appleby.—Leicester and Derby+ (detached part). 
Claybrooke.—Leicester* and Warwick. 
Hinckley.—Leicester* and Warwick. 
ra ent and Derby (detached 

parts). 
Ravenstone.—Leicester and Derby* (detached 


parts). 
Theddingworth.—Leicester* and Northampton. 
Lincolnshire. 
‘Crowle.—Lincoln* and York. 
London County. 
Deptford St. Paul (founded 1730).—Kent} and 


Surrey. 
Monmouth. 
Cwmyoy.—Monmouth* and Hereford. 
Norfolk. 


Outwell. (See under Cambridge.) 

Rushford.—Norfolk* and Suffolk. 

Thetford St. Cuthbert.—Norfolk* and Suffolk. 

Thetford St. Mary Magdalene.—Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 

Upwell with Welney.—Norfolk and Cambridge. 
(Upwell is now two parishes of the same name 
in each county. Welney and West Welney 
are parishes in Norfolk.) 


Northamptonshire. 
a -in- the - Brook. — Northants+t and 


unts. 
Luddington-in-the-Wold (Lutton). — Northants 
and Hunts. 
Thrapston.—Northants* and Hunts. 
Thurning.—Huntsf and Northants. 


Nottinghamshire. 
Blyth.—Notts* and York. 
Finningley.—Notts* and York. 
Misson.—Notts* and York. 


Oxfordshire. 
Broughton Poggs.—Oxon* and Gloucester. 
Cropredy.—Oxon* and Warwick. 
Culham.—Oxon* and Berks. 
Kingsey.—Bucks* and Oxon. 
Lewknor.—Oxon* and Bucks. 
Oxford, St. Aldate.—Oxont and Berks. 
Oxford, St. Mary Virgin.—Oxont and Berks. 
Whitchurch.—Oxon* and Berks. 


Rutland. 
Stoke Dry.—Rutland* and Leicester. 


Shropshire. 
Bucknell.—Salop* and Hereford. 
Drayton in Hales (Market Drayton).—Salop* and 
Stafford 


Ludford.—Salop* and Hereford. 
Sheriff Hales.—Salop and Stafford.* 
Whitchurch.—Salop* and Cheshire. 


Somerset. 
BExmoor.—Somerset and Devon. Church at Simons- 
bath, Somerset. 


Staffordshire. 
Bobbington.—Stafford+ and Salop. 
Burton-on-Trent.—Stafford* and Derby. 
Clifton Campville.—Stafford* and Derby. 
Croxhall.—Derby* and Stafford. 

Mucclestone or Muxton.—Stafford* and Salop. 
Pattingham.—Stafford* and Salop. 
Tamworth.—Warwick and Stafford.+ 





Suffolk. 
Brandon.—Suffolk* and Norfolk. 
Bures St. Mary.—Suffolk* and Essex. 
Haverhill.—Suffolk and Essex. 
Mendham.—Suffolk* and Norfolk. 


Surrey. 
Alfold.—Surrey* and Sussex. 


Sussex. 
Broomhill.—Kent and Sussex.* 
Frant.—Sussex and Kent. 


Warwickshire. 
Iimington.—Warwick* and Gloucester. 
Merevale.—Warwick* and Leicester. 


Westmorland. 
Burton in Kendal.—Westmorland* and Lan- 
cashire. 
Wiltshire. 


Chilton Foliatt.—Wilts* and Berks. 
Maiden Bradley.—Wilts* and Somerset. 
Shalbourn.—Berks and Wilts.* 
Stourton.—Wilts* and Somerset. 
Tollard Royal.—Wilts* and Dorset. 


Worcestershire. 
Old Swinford (Stourbridge)—Worcester* and 
Stafford. 


Overbury.—Worcester and Gloucester. 
Stoke Bliss.—Herefordt and Worcester. 


Yorkshire. 
Mitton. (See under Lancashire.) 


COUNTIES IN WALES. 


Carmarthenshire. 
Llanfallteg.—Carmarthen and Pembroke (now two 
parishes, East Llanfallteg in Carmarthen and 
West Llanfallteg in Pembroke). 
TJangan.—Carmarthen* and Pembroke (now two 
parishes, East Llangan in Carmarthen and 
West Lilangan in Pembroke). 


Carnarvonshire. 
Beddgelert.—Carnarvont and Merioneth. 


Denbighshire. 
Eglwysfach.—Denbigh* and Carnarvon. 
Erbistock.—Denbighf and Flint (detached part). 
Gresford.—Denbight and Flint (detached part). 
Llandrillo-yn-Rhés.—Carnarvon (detached part) 

and Denbighf (includes most of Colwyn). 

Le ae - Myfyr—Denbigh and Meri- 
oneth. 

Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant.—Denbigh and Mont- 
gomery (now two parishes, North Llan- 
rhaiadr in Denbigh and South Llanrhaiadr 
in Montgomery). 

Llanrwst.—Denbigh* and Carnarvon. 

Wrexham.—Denbigh* and Flint. 


Flintshire. 
Bangor.—Flint* (detached part) and Denbigh. 
Bodfary.—Flint* and Denbigh. 
Nannerch.—Flint* and Denbigh. 
St. Asaph (Llanelwy).—Flint* and Denbigh. 
Merioneth. 
Mallwyd.—Merioneth and Montgomery. 
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Pembrokeshire. 
Kilrhedin.—Carmarthen and Pembroke* (now 
two parishes, East Kilrhedin in Carmarthen 
and West Kilrhedin in Pembroke). 
Radnor. 
Glasbury on Wye.—Brecon and Radnor.t 


PARISHES ACROSS ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Cheshire. i bh? 
Doddleston.—Cheshire* and Flint (detached part). 
Malpas.—Cheshire* and Flint (detached part). 


Denbighshire. 
Llansilin.—Denbigh* and Salop. 
Herefordshire. 
Brampton Bryan.—Hereford* and Radnor. 
Monmouthshire. 


Bedwas.—Monmouth* and Glamorgan. 
Machen.—Monmouth* and Glamorgan. 


Montgomeryshire. 
Churchstoke.—Montgomery* and Salop. 
Hyssington.—Montgomery* and Salop. 

Radnor. 
Old Radnor.—Radnor* and Hereford. 
Presteigne.-—Radnor* and Hereford. 
Shropshire. 

Alberbury.—Salop* and Montgomery. 

Ellesmere.—Salop* and Flint. 

Tisegenyneth—taloyt and Denbigh. 

a oe, and Montgomery. 

orthin.—Salop* and Montgomery. 

The above list does not include a number 
of ecclesiastical districts in two counties, 
formed early in the nineteenth century from 
portions of old parishes which were in 
different counties, but lying opposite on each 
side of county boundaries. * 

The following cities, municipal boroughs, 
and census towns were in two counties in 
1861 :— 

Cities. 

Bristol (Gloucester and Somerset), Oxford (Oxford 
and Berks). 

Municipal Boroughs. 

Cardigan (Cardigan and Pembroke), Great Yar- 
mouth (Norfolk and Suffolk), Ludlow (Salop 
and Hereford), Newmarket (Cambridge and 
Suffolk), Stalybridge (Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire), Stamford (Lincoln and Northants), 
Stockport (Cheshire and Lancashire), Sudbury 
(Suffolk and Essex), Tamworth (Warwick and 
Stafford), Thetford (Norfolk and Suffolk), 
Warrington (Lancashire and Cheshire). 


Other Census Towns. 
Redditch (Worcester and Warwick), Tunbridge 
Wells (Kent and Sussex). 

Perhaps to this list London ought to be 
added as being until lately in Middlesex and 
Surrey, but the city and municipality was 
in the former county only. 


A. WEIGHT MaTTHEWS. 
60 Rothesay Road, Luton. 








LiItIAN ADELAIDE NEILSON (12 S. i. 329, 
370).—Most persons who read the interesting 
communication of SiR WitLtoucHBy May- 
cock will agree with him that the beautiful 
actress has not been fortunate in her 
biographers. The best account that I have 
seen is the late Joseph Knight’s monograph 
in the ‘D.N.B.,’ but even he does not reveal 
many things that one would like to know. 
Without undue curiosity, one may seek for 
information concerning the “‘ very handsome 
Spaniard’ who was her father, and desire 
further particulars about Philip Henry Lee, 
her nulend. According to Mr. Knight it 
was an “ unhappy marriage,” and it appears 
to have spoilt her life just at the period 
when, according to the late Clement Scott, 
‘“‘her sorrows seemed suddenly to end.” 
The time, perhaps, has not yet come when a 
biography of Adelaide Neilson can be written, 
and discreet reticence may have to be 
observed when the task is undertaken; but 
after making allowance for the cruel ex- 
— of her early career—with the 

nowledge that any error of her later life 
was due to her matrimonial misfortune— 
enough of romance will remain to make her 
story one of the most fascinating in the 
history of the stage. 

Is Clement Scott wholly fair in stating that 
it was from her mother that she obtained her 
**North-Country accent’? ? Would it not 
be more true to say that it was from her 
youthful environment ? Joseph Knight says 
that she was “the daughter of a somewhat 
obscure actress named Brown,” but he does 
not inform us that the mother was a 
Yorkshire woman. Perhaps Adelaide Neil- 
son’s histrionic gifts were inherited. The 
account in the ‘D.N.B.’ tells so much that 
the obituary notices do not speak of that I 
will quote a portion of it :— 

‘* She was born at 35 St. Peter’s Square, Leeds, 
on March 8, 1848, lived as a child at Skipton,and 
subsequently worked as a mill hand at Guiseley. 
Her father’s name is unrevealed. Before she was 
12 years of age she used to recite passages from 
her mother’s play-books. At the parish school 
of Guiseley she showed herself a quick child and 
an ardent reader. She then became a nurse girl, 
and on learning the particulars of her birth grew 
restless, and, ultimately, under the name of 
Lizzie Ann Bland, made her way secretly to 
London. Her early experiences were cruel, and 
remain unedifying. During a portion of the time 
she was behind the bar of a public-house near the 
Haymarket, where she had a reputation as a 
Shakespearian declaimer. She was first seen on 
the stage in 1865 at Margate as Juliet. Lizzie 
Ann Bland then blossomed into Lilian Adelaide 
Neilson, a name she maintained after a marriage 
contracted about this time with Mr. Philip Henry 
Lee, the son of the rector of Stoke Bruerne, near 
Towcester, from whom she was divorced in 1877. 
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Her first appearance in London was made as 
Juliet at the Royalty Theatre in Dean Street in 
July, 1865, her performance being witnessed by a 
scanty audience, including two or three theatrical 
reporters or critics, whom it profoundly impressed. 
-.-.As a tragedian she has had no English rival 
during the last half of this century. Her Juliet 
was perfect, and her Isabella had marvellous 
earnestness and beauty. In Julia also she has 
not been surpassed.”’ 

When a small boy I saw her in London 
as Lady Teazle in ‘The School for Scandal’ 
in the summer of 1878. Joseph Knight says, 
“In comedy she was self-conscious, and 
spoilt her effects by over-acting,” and, 
naturally, I am not competent to criticize 
her performance, but its memory remains 
with me to this day. In the famous scene 
where she is discovered in Joseph Surface’s 
room owing to the fall of the screen, no 
more haunting picture of innocent shame 
and contrite sorrow was ever revealed by a 
woman’s face. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Clement Scott, in ‘The Drama of 
Yesterday and To-day’ (1899), vol. ii. 
pp. 220-30, gives the true story of Adelaide 
Neilson, ‘‘ written by a friend who knew her 
from childhood.” William Winter, the 
dramatic critic and a personal friend, also 
tells her story in ‘ Shadows of the Stage’ 
(1892-5), vol. ii.; while his critical estimate 
of her acting as Imogen and as Juliet in 
vol. i. contains some striking pen pictures. 

To the list of portraits from the American 
Library Association Index, ante, p. 372, 
should be added :— 

Scott, ‘Drama of Yesterday and To-day ’ 
(1899), vol. i. p. 410, four photographs.» 
Winter, ‘Other Days’ (New York, 1908), 

p. 284. 

Winter, ‘ The Wallet of Time’ (New York, 
1913), vol. i. (as Imogen, from an un- 
published photograph in the collection of 
the author). HucuH Harrtine. 


Sussex WinpMILts (12 S. i. 326).—The 
mill mentioned by P. D. M. was destroyed 
on March 28 last. Mr. A. S. Cooke, in his 
‘Off the Beaten Track in Sussex’ (Hove, 
1911), at pp. 224-5 writes as follows :— 


o Windmills in Sussex are mostly of three 
atterns. First, tower-mills substantially built of 
rick or stone, octagonal or round, and generally 
lofty. They are very picturesque by reason of a 
railed —. supported on brackets at the first 
floor. Usually crowned with what may be termed 
a spiked helmet of copper, they stand bravely up, 
with a military air about them, -reminiscent of 
medieval watch-towers...... 

.* The second type is the hooded or ‘ bonnet’ mill, 
like that on the Down at Rottingdean. In both 
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of the graceful and clever contrivance of a fan- 
wheel, thus keeping the sails in‘the eye of the 
wind’ automatically. 

“The third, and perhaps the most usual eo 
are called ‘Smock mills,’ because they resemble 
the once almost universal and, happily, still familiar 
garment or overall worn by country folk 

“If it were standing now, you could see frony 
Kingston Hill the mill in which Richard, King of 
the Romans, younger brother to Henry the Third, 
took refuge at the battle of Lewes, barring the 
door and defending it awhile. At length, amid 
derisive cries......he surrendered to Sir John Bevis.” 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


LEITNER (12 S. i. 48, 133, 336).—During 
the years 1893 and 1894 I saw a great deal 
of Dr. G. W. Leitner, who often called upon 
me in Fleet Street when on his way to and 
from the India Office, and I visited him and 
his wife at the Oriental Institute and Mosque 
at Woking ; and I never heard the slightest 
hint that ‘‘ Leitner ’’ was not his real name. 
I have refreshed my memory by turning up 
an article, ‘ Recollections of a Great Lin- 
guist,’ which I wrote in The Liverpool Daily 
Post (April 14, 1899) just after his death. 
So far as I know, the best contemporary 
account of this wonderful Hungarian and 
his works appeared in an obscure weekly in 
1893. This article begins: “‘ Gottlieb 
William Leitner, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, is 
almost another Mezzofanti. He reads, 
writes, and speaks twenty-five languages.” 

Hy. HARRISON. 


‘To Box Harry” (v. sub ‘To box the 
fox,” 12 S. i. 307).— This expression re- 
ceives some illustration from a passage in 
that rather notorious book ‘The English 
Spy.’ by Bernard Blackmantle, London,. 
1826, where it accompanies a plate of ‘ The 
Bagmen’s Banquet at the Bell Inn, Chelten- 
ham ’ :— 

“© Who takes port ?’ inquired the chairman. ‘Ff 
must sherry directly after dinner, gentlemen,’ said 
one. ‘What,’ retorted the company, ‘boxing the 
wine bin! committing treason by making a sovereign 
o farther than he is required by /aw. Fine him, 
Mr. Chairman.’ ”’ 

At 9S. ix. 449, a correspondent suggested 
a meaning of “‘ box Harry” analogous to 


the ancient phrase “dining with Duke 
Humphrey.” W. B. H. 
DripEN: DrypDEN (12 S. i. 269).— Pa- 


tronymica Britannica, by M. A. Lower, 
gives the following account of the supposed 
origin of this name :— 

“As in the oldest records the name is spelt 
Dreyden, Driden, Xc., it is fair to presume that 
it is of local origin, although the place itself is 
not ascertained. Mr. Arthur, in his ‘ Etymological 





these types only the cap or hood revolves, by means 





Dictionary of Family and Christian Names,” 
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however, gives quite another etymology, namely, 
“Welsh, drwydwn, broken nose. According to 
Evans, Jonreth, surnamed Drwydwn, the father 
of Llewelyn, was the eldest son of Owain Groynedd, 
‘but was not suffered to enjoy his right on account 
of that blemish!’ Who Jonreth was, or when 
he lived, Mr. Arthur does not inform us, though 
‘we cannot but regret that in a two-fold sense his 
nose was thus ‘ put out of joint.’ ” 

The name does not appear in Hitching’s 
* References to English Surnames in 1601.’ 
This is an index giving 19,650 references to 
surnames contained in the printed registers 
of 778 parishes during the first year of the 
seventeenth century. It would appear, 
therefore, that the name of Driden or Dryden 
was not common at that date. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘THE STANDARD ’ (12 S. i. 341, 363, 381, 
414).—I am told that Mr. Dasent has been 
misinformed as to the name of the writer of 
the article which appeared in The Standard 
on Delane’s death. It was written by Mr. 
T. H. S. Escott, and not by Alfred Austin. 

JoHN CoLiins FRANCIS. 


It may be interesting to record that the 
establishment of a steamship at Calais by 
Baldwin for the Indian mail of The Morning 
Herald was rivalled by that of a steamship 
at Boulogne for a similar purpose. When I 
was staying at Boulogne, as a small boy, 
during the summer of 1849, there was a very 
smart steamship stationed there to convey 
an Indian mail across the Channel. This 
vessel, the Ondine, was commanded by 
Capt. Jenkins, at whose house we were 
lodging, and whose son was my playmate. 
If I remember right, the owner was Mr. 
Churchward, and The Morning Chronicle 
was the newspaper for which the mail was 
carried. The Ondine had succeeded a 
steamship named the Undine; and it was 
still working in 1851 when I passed through 
Boulogne on my way home from Paris. 

EpwarpD NICHOLSON. 

Les Cycas, Cannes. 


Sm Rosert MANSELL (12 S. i. 308, 398, 
-438).—I have not seen it for many years, but 
L,have avery strong impression that the hand 
preserved in a bottle of spirits of wine in the 
Museum at Canterbury (see ante, p. 398) was 
formerly labelled as that of Sir Edmund 
‘Verney, who was killed at Edgehill. 

B 


When I visited Canterbury Museum 
some years ago I inspected the relic de- 
scribed as “the dissevered hand of Sir John 
Heydon.” There was with it a long manu- 
seript entitled ‘Report of Sir Robert 












Mansfield,’ giving a detailed report of this 
strange duel. The little Catalogue by John 
Brent, F.S.A., dated 1875, contains a re- 
production of the document. From the 
proceding letterpress I gather that the hand 
and accompanying manuscript were pre- 
sented to the Museum probably about 1822 
by Mr. Daniel Jarvis, a doctor of medicine, 
resident at Margate. JoHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIRGINIAN LETTERS 
(12 S. i. 309, 354, 415).—It would seem that 
the arms which are mentioned at the last 
reference as borne by the family of Haddock 
(of Wrotham Place, Kent; see Hasted’s 
‘History of Kent,’ ii. 236) belonged properly 
to the family of Haydock of Greywell, 
Hants ; see ante, p. 363 ; ‘ Vict. Hist. Hants,’ 
iv. 77; ‘ Visitation of Hampshire’ (Harl. 
Soc.), 11 ; ‘ Grantees of Arms’ (Harl. Soc.), 
119; Burke’s ‘ Armory’ (1884), 472. Ac- 
cording to Le Neve, these arms were 
assumed, without right thereto, by Admiral 
Sir Richard Haddock, a native of Leigh, 
Essex, who was knighted in 1675 (‘ Le Neve’s 
Knights,’ Harl. Soc., 300). Sir Richard 
Haddock, who became Comptroller of the 
Navy, was returned M.P. for Aldburgh in 
1678/9, and for Shoreham in 1684/5, and 
died, wt. 85, on Feb. 26, 1714 (Le Neve, 
‘Monumenta Anglicana, iv. 291). His 
<]ldest son was Admiral Nicholas Haddock, 
who died on Sept. 26, 1746, ‘‘ vice-admiral 
of the blue, member for Rochester [1734 and 
1741], and late commander of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet ’’ (Gentleman’s Magazine, xvi. 
497); his wife having predeceased him on 
Nov. 22, 1735, when he was Rear-Admiral of 
the White (bid., v. 682). Their eldest son, 
Nicholas Haddock, became M.P. _ for 
Rochester in 1754, and died at Wrotham on 
July 19, 1781 (ibid., li. 394). H. C. 


An EPIGRAM BY JULIUS C&SAR SCALIGER 
(12 S. i. 67, 130, 193).—Referring to the 
famous epigram supposedly written by 
Scaliger, I find the following in ‘ Mena- 
giana,’ Paris, 1741 (vol. iv. p. 96) :— 

‘Magnus liber, magnum malum.—Cela_ est 
bien vrai: Par exemple, le Recueil des Poésies de 
Scaliger le Pére est un gros volume in-octavo, 
cependant il n’y a guére de plus méchant livre ; 
& peine y trouve-t-on quatre ou cing épigrammes 
qui puissent passer & la montre. En voici une de 
celles-la que je dis. C’est sur les Gascons qui 
prononcent le v comme le b, et le b comme le v :— 

Non temere antiquas mutat Vasconia voces, 

Cui nihil est aliud vivere quam bibere.” 

‘Eerpius FAUTEUX. 

Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice, Montreal. 
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WILLIAM BroMLey CHESTER, M.P. (12 S. 
i. 408), of Cleve Hill, co. Gloucester, was only 
son of the Rev. Francis Bromley, D.D., 
Rector of Wickham, Hants. His father 
matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
June 19, 1721, as ‘“‘ son of William Bromley 
of Bagginton, co. Warwick.” He himself 
was baptized at Wickham, July 20, 1738, 
and matriculated at Christ Church, Jan. 27, 
1757. He married, April 20, 1765, Elizabeth 
Lucy, only child of Richard Howe Chester, 
and heir of her uncle Thomas Chester of 
Almondsbury and Knole Park (M.P. for 
Gloucestershire, 1734 till his death in 1763). 
Upon his marriage he took the additional 
name and arms of Chester. He was M.P. 
for Gloucestershire from May 6, 1776, till 
his death, Dec. 12, 1780, aged 42. His 
widow, who died Jan. 9, 1799, bequeathed 
the manors of Almondsbury, Barton Regis, 
.&c., to her cousin Thomas Master of the 
Abbey, Cirencester, who afterwards repre- 
sented Gloucestershire from 1784 to 1796. 

W. D. Pinx. 


Famity OF JOHN WALKER (11 S. xii. 101). 
—A search among the Chancery Proceedings 
at the Record Office reveals that, in addition 
to the names already mentioned, the Very 
Rev. John Walker, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Hereford, left two other sons, viz.: John 
and William. The first named appears to 
have been the eldest of his family, while 
Mrs. Walker speaks of the latter as her 
youngest surviving child, who, she indicates, 
was born in 1737. I shall be glad to know 
af the eldest son John left any issue. 

A. H. MAc Lean. 

14 Dean Road, Willesden Green. 


EDWIN Epwarps, ETCHER (12 S. i. 389).— 
Edwin Edwards, landscape painter in water- 
colours and etcher, born 1823 at Farningham 
(Kent), died 1879 in London. After 1861 he 
took up etching, on which his reputation 
‘chiefly rests. His works appeared at the 
Royal Academy and at the Dudley Gallery. 
Amongst his best productions are a series of 
etchings of English inns. The following 
water-colour paintings of Edwards are 
especially commended with regard to their 
light -and-shade_ eifect: ‘Beneath the 
Chestnut-Trees, ‘The Harbour of Lyn- 
mouth,’ ‘Sunrise before the Rain,’ ‘ The 
‘Cathedral Church of Lincoln,’ and other 
views of England (cf. Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary 
‘of Painters and Engravers,’ illustrated 
edition in 5 vols., 1903, and H. W. Singer’s 
‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexicon,’ in 6 vols., 
¥rankfurt, 1895-1906) 


H. Kress. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 
(12 S. i. 287, 378, 397).—It should, perhaps, 
be pointed out that while the ‘ History of 
Spanish Literature’ (1898), by Prof. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly, in the Heinemann series, is 
almost certainly the best for the general 
reader, the same scholar published in 1913 
a ‘ Littérature Espagnole’ (Paris, Armand 
Colin), which, unlike the earlier French 
edition (1904), is an entirely fresh work, 
and which, together with the bibliography 
issued separately, incorporates the additions 
made to our knowledge of Spanish letters 
during a particularly active period of 
fifteen years. H. 


CLEOPATRA AND THE PEARL (12 S. i. 128, 
198, 238, 354).—Sr. Swirar thinks Cleo- 
patra’s pearl might differ from those used in 
medicine. Possibly, but it would still consist 
mainly of calcium carbonate, the residuum 
being organic, and therefore presumably 
insoluble, matter. The best pearls, I gather 
from Chambers, are the freest from organic 
matter, and therefore are the most soluble. 
The same authority says that three varieties 
of pearls, British, Australian, and Cinghalese, 
were found on examination to have an 
identical composition. The pearls used in 
medicine, says Quincy, were preferably the 
Oriental ones, especially those from Persia, 
‘“‘ reckon’d the best.’ I believe the size and 
shape of the pear] are the most important 
considerations in determining as” value. 

. C. B. 


Str JOHN SCHORNE (12 8.1.3, 56, 258, 396). 
—The body of St. Matthew, brought from 
the East in 930, is venerated in the crypt of 
the Cathedral of Salerno. This magnificent 
church, erected by Robert Guiscard in 1070 
and restored in 1768, is dedicated to the 
Evangelist. The shrine has been for many 
centuries, and still is, a famous place for 
pilgrimage. It is worth noting that at the 
end of the south aisle is the chapel with 
tomb of Pope St. Gregory VII. 

With regard to Catwade I find I have a 
note as follows: ‘“‘ Catwade Bridge is in 
Samford Hundred, in the county of Suffolk, 
where there may have been a famous chapel 
and rood (Gifford).”” This is too vague to be 
entirely satisfactory. Unfortunately, I have 
omitted to mark the reference. It will be 
interesting to learn if there exist any further 
allusions to Catwade and its rood. 


St. Saviour’s is mentioned by Weever :— 


**In September, the same yeare, viz., an. 
30 Hen. 8, by the speciall motion of great Crome 
well, all the notable images, vnto the which were 
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made any especiall pilgrimages and offerings, as 
the images of our Lady of Walsingham, Ipswich, 
Worcester, the Lady of Wilsdon, the rood of grace 
of our Ladie of Boxley, and the image of the rood 
of Saint Saviour at Bermondsey, with all the rest, 
were brought vp to London, and burnt at Chelsey, 
at the commandment of the foresaid Cromwell, 
all the Iewels and other rich offerings to these, 
and to the shrines (which were all likewise taken 
away, or beaten to peeces) of other Saints through- 
out both England and Wales were brought into 
the King’s Treasurie.’’—Edit. 1631, p. 111. 

The shrine of St. James Major at Compo- 
stella, which ranks amongst the holiest spots 
of Christendom, was, I think, in former days 
as much frequented by English pilgrims as 
by those of any other nationality. It will 
be remembered that the Wife of Bath had 
been “ In Galice at seint Jame.” 


MontTAGUE SUMMERS. 


‘A SmmpLte Story’ (12 S. i. 408).—The 
author of ‘A Simple Story’ was the 
fascinating and popular actress Mrs. Inch- 
bald, and it was published in London in four 
volumes in 1791. There have been many 
editions of this romance, as well as of her 
other novel, ‘ Nature and Art.’ 

Mrs. Inchbald also wrote many plays. 
She was the daughter of John Simpson, a 
farmer near Bury St. Edmunds, where she 
was born in 1753; and she died in 1821 at 
Kensington House, London, which has long 
since been pulled down. She bore an irre- 
proachable character, and was a devout 
Catholic. CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


‘A Simple Story’ was written by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Inchbald. It was sketched as 
early as 1777, but was not completely written 
until 1790, and not published until the 
following year. The first four editions were 
all published by Messrs. G. G. & J. Robinson, 
Paternoster Row, London, between the 
years 1791-9, each in 4 vols. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The authoress of ‘A Simple Story’ was 
Elizabeth Inchbald. It was published in 
4 vols., 12mo, in 1791, and has been fre- 
quently republished. My copy is in Bent- 
ley’s well-known collection of ‘ Standard 
Novels,” and is dated London, 1833. The 
title-page reads : “ A Simple Story | by | Mrs. 
Inchbald.” The same volume contains her 
less-known novel ‘Nature and Art,’ first 
published in 1796, 2 vols., 12mo. 

L. A. W. 

Dublin. 

[B. B., R. B., Pror. Bensty, Mr. W. A. Frost, 
and W. B. H. also thanked for replies.] 


TAVOLARA : MoRESNET: Goust (? Luivra) > 
ALLEGED SMALL REPuBLIcs (12 S. i. 42, 129, . 
195, 258).—At the last reference Mr. 
WAINEWRIGHT writes: ‘‘See 11 S. vi. 48, 
135.” These two contributions assert the- 
existence of “‘ Goust in the Pyrenees” and 
‘*Tavolara, an island off Sardinia,” as 
actual republics. In the first Mr. WaAINE-- 
WRIGHT puts the population of “‘ Goust ” 
at 140, and that of Tavolara at about 60. 
In the second H. K. assigns to Goust 70 
inhabitants (in 1902), and to Tavolara about 
180 (in 1907). 

Taking the greater number in each case,. 
and allowing an average of five per family, 
we arrive at 28 men and 28 women in 
Goust, and 36 men and 36 women in 
Tavolara. If we take the smaller numbers,. 
viz. Goust 70 and Tavolara 60 inhabitants, 
we arrive, taking five to a family, at 14 men 
and 14 women in Goust, and 12 men and 
12 women in Tavolara. 

These figures are, I should think, sufficient 
to throw much doubt on the existence— 
either now or ever—of these alleged republics. 

Tavolara, as a very small island, forming 
a minute bit of the kingdom of Italy, is 
easily found off the coast of Sardinia; but 
where is Goust? Neither Mr. WaAINE- 
WRIGHT nor H. K. gives it any place except 
‘in the Pyrenees.” In what map is Goust 
to be found ? And what books of authority 
describe Goust and Tavolara and _ their: 
republican status ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


JOSEPH Bramad (12 S. i. 166).—A diligent 
search for a portrait of Bramah was made 
in 1862 by Samuel Walker of Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, who was at that 
time executing a drawing (afterwards en- 
graved) of a group of scientific men of the 
nineteenth century. He was unsuccessful, 
although he had the assistance of Mr. Bennet 
Woodcroft, F.R.S., then head of the Patent 
Office, who was a well-known authority on 
portraits of inventors, and whose collection 
is now in the South Kensington Museum. 
Mr. Walker felt that Bramah was too im- 
portant a man to be left out of the com- 
position, so he adopted the ingenious ex-. 
pedient of representing him in conversation. 
with another member of the group, and 
standing with his back to the spectator. It 
is quite probable that a portrait of Bramah 
was painted, and exhibited in due course at 
the Royal Academy, as was then the general 
custom with persons of eminence. A couple 
of days’ work on the old Royal Academy 








catalogues might settle this point ; but even. 
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if a portrait were found, it would be very 
difficult to ascertain its present whereabouts. 
Bramah’s second son, Francis, died at 
Wargrave, Berks, on Dec. 15, 1840, aged 55; 
and I had a slight acquaintance with a 
‘clergyman, a member of the Bramah family, 
who, about fifty years ago, was a curate of 
St. James the Less, Liverpool. 
Re Be PB: 


‘* JERRY-BUILDER ”’ (11 S. xii. 482; 12 S. 
j. 19, 299, 415).—The question of the origin 
of this expression was raised in a contem- 
porary some twenty-two years ago, and the 
solution then supplied (and, so far as I 
know, uncontested) was as follows :— 

“In the carly part of this [nineteenth] century 
the firm of Jerry Brothers, builders and con- 
tractors, carried on business in Liverpool, and 
earned an unpleasant notoriety by putting up 
’ rapidly built, showy, but ill-constructed houses, 
so that their name eventually became general 
for such builders and their work, first in Liverpool, 
and afterwards through the whole of this country. 
‘The equivalent for ‘ jerry-builder’ in America is 
* Ruddensick.’ A builder of this name used to 
run up flimsy apartment-houses in New York. 
A row of these buildings collapsed before they 
were completed, burying several of the workmen 
under the ruins. Buddensiek was convicted of 
manslaughter, and sentenced to ten years’ im- 
prisonment.” 

The circumstance of more than one of 
your correspondents having alluded to the 
expression as being of common use in 
Liverpool goes far to support the theory 
of its origin which I have quoted. 

WILLOoUGHBY MAycocr. 


HARLINGTON, MIDDLESEX (12 S. i. 410).— 
An account of this village may be found in 
Walford’s ‘ Greater London,’ i. 198 (1894), 
where it is described as a smal] straggling 
village of no great interest, except for the 
fact that Dawley Court (destroyed in 1773) 
once stood within its bounds, and was the 
residence of the great Henry St. John, 
Viscount Bolingbroke, in the eighteenth 
century. But before his time the house 
belonged to the Bennet family, one of whom, 
Henry Bennet, was @ member of the 
“Cabal”? Ministry. When in 1663 he was 
raised to the peerage, he chose the titles of 
“Viscount Thetford and Earl of Harling- 
ton’’?; but, to his disgust, the Heralds’ 
College omitted the “H” by mistake in 
making out the patent. This was not dis- 
covered until too late for any alteration, so 
Earl of ‘ Arlington ” he had to be, and the 
street named after him south of Piccadilly is 
** Arlington” also still. These titles are 
now merged in the Dukedom of Grafton. 

y ALAN STEWART. 





Any one visiting the churchyard of 
SS. Peter and Paul, Harlington, will notice 
near the south porch a huge yew, having a 
girth of about twenty feet. A very in- 
teresting custom was connected with this 
tree. In the eighteenth century it used to 
be clipped at certain intervals into unnatural 
and peculiar shapes. Early in the nineteenth 
century, however, this custom was aban- 
doned. ARCHIRALD SPARKE. 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY STAINED GLASS 
(12 8. i. 267, 335, 375).—In ‘ The Church of 
our Fathers,’ vol. ii. pp. 140-42 (Hart and 
Frere’s edition), Dr. Daniel Rock states that 
a bishop’s pontifical ring was worn on the 
last finger but one of the right hand, and not 
passed over the second joint—that is to say, 
it was worn on the middle phalange. It was 
made to fit loosely so that it would slip over 
a thick silk glove ; and a smaller ring, placed 
between it and the finger-tip, played the part 
of a keeper. Besides the pontifical ring, 
some, if not all, bishops had a thumb-ring 
which found place on the first joint of the 
appropriate member. 

“* Archbishop Chicheley’s figure, in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, shows the thumb-ring and 
the pontifical one, and both are at the middle, 
not bottom, of the finger.”’ 


The custom of displaying rings otherwise 
than near the knuckles as at present was 
fashionable among lay-people in Tudor 
times. It is rather wonderful that the mode 
has not been revived, especially as it must 
have been rather inconvenient. 

St. SwitrHin. 


FamILy PoRTRAITS MENTIONED IN WILLS 
(11 S. x. 427).—Dame Katherine Raynsford, 
widow of the L.C.J. Raynsford, in 1698 
bequeathed to her grandson Richard 
Buckly “her picture of the late Lord 
Justice Hale, and her largest picture of her 
late husband, Sir Richard Raynsford ” (this 
is now in Lincoln’s Inn Hall); and to her 
granddaughter Mrs. Ann Griffin 
“‘ her picture of her said husband sett in gold with 
the diamonds sett about it, and that picture I 
desire her to keep together unalloyed in memory 
of him.” 

There are several portraits of Judge 
Raynsford’s family at Audley End, Essex, 
the seat of Lord Braybrooke—one painted 
by Lely and another by Kneller. 

General Rainsford of Soho Square, who 
died 1809, mentions in his will a picture in 
his drawing-room painted by Stewart, and 
another portrait in his dining-room. 

F. Vine RAINsForRD. 
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Rospert Lucas DE PEARSALL, MUSICAL 
ComposER (12 S. i. 389).—In The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for October, 1856, a memoir of 
Pearsall appeared. Here his mother is 
referred to as “ Elizabeth Lucas of Bristol, 
one of the family to whom the Back Hall, 
in that city, still belongs.” 

Pearsall wrote a long account of his family 
in the Vicar’s Register at Bitton (in 1837, 


when he sold Willsbridge House). Here he 
states that he 
“married at St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, 


Harriet Eliza, the daughter of William <Arnfield 
Hobday of London, gent. He has issue by his 
wife, the said Harriet Eliza, three children, 
namely :—1. Robert Lucas, now aged 16, and a 
cadet in the Imperial Military Engineer College 
at Vienna. 2. Elizabeth Still, now living at 
Carlsruhe in the Duchy of Baden, Germany. 
3. Philippa Swinnerton, now living at the same 
place. All three were christened at Oldland.” 

The son died in early manhood. . The 
elder daughter married in 1839, at Paris, 
the Hon. Wyndham Stanhope, afterwards 
Earl of Harrington (the present Earl, ‘‘ the 
Father of Polo,” is Pearsall’s grandson). 
The younger daughter, still living, married 
Mr. John D. Hughes. 

HvusBert W. Hunt. 
2 Upper Byron Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


NeEwcome’s ScHoot, HACKNEY, AND 
SAMUEL MoRLAND (12 S. i. 148, 217, 313).— 
In the ‘ Diary of Ralph Thoresby,’ under 
date Aug. 3, 1712, we read :— 

** In my return [from Hackney] I made Bethnal- 
green my way, that I might take leave of Mr. 
Samuel Moreland, a pious and ingenious gentle- 
man, who teaches young gentlemen; he gave me 
an autograph of his kinsman, the famous Sir 
Samuel Moreland.” 

Later on, under date May 28, 1714, Thoresby 
writes :— 

**T walked thence to Hackney, to visit the 
pious Mr. Mathew Henry....and returned by 
Bethnall-green to visit Mr. Moreland, F.R.S. and 
nephew to Sir Samuel.” 

Sir Samuel Morland was a younger son of 
Thomas Morland, Rector of Sulhamstead 
Bannister, Berks. 

Thoresby mentions also visits to Mr. 
Newcome, the Vicar of Hackney, whose 
father he had known at Manchester. 

Ruys JENKINS. 


**CorREI”’ (12 S. i. 409).—This, which is 
usually written ‘“corrie,’ is the English 
phonetic rendering of the Gaelic cotre, a 
cauldron or kettle. In topography it is used 
metaphorically, and is the regular term for 
a circular or cup-shaped hollow among 
mountains, as distinguished from a glen or 












ravine. In Galloway most of our hill-names. 
remain in the original Gaelic, which lingered 
as the vernacular of the uplands till the 
middle of the sixteenth century. But there 
is a singular exception in the name of a fine 
wild corrie on the east side of Cairnsmore of 
Fleet (2,331 feet), which is known as the 
Howe (Hollow) o’ the Cauldron. 

No deerstalker would confound a corrie 
with a glen or a strath or any other natural 
feature among the hills. In Constable’s 
edition of ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ 1820, 
the foot-note explains the term thus: ‘“ Or 
corri, the hollow side of a hill, where game 
usually lies.” HERBERT MAxWELL. 

Monreith. 


, 


** Correi ’’ = Gaelic cotre, originally signified 
*boiler’’ or “cauldron.” <A _ pot-shaped 
hollow in a hill acquired this appellation in 
Scottish Gaelic. No such transference of 
meaning appears to exist in Irish. The 
word has nothing to do with “covert,” 
except in so far as a hollow in itself affords 
cover to game. The title of a certain Gaelic 
story is ‘Coire na Sithe’=‘ Fairy Hollow.’ 
‘The Lady of the Lake’ contains a more 
correct spelling of this word, viz., “‘ Coir nan 
Uriskin,”’ ‘‘ The Goblin Cave.”’ 

N. Pow ett, Col. 


The definition of “‘ correi,’”’ more generally 
spelled “‘ corrie,”’ as a “ covert on a hillside,” 
is undoubtedly erroneous. See the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
sub voce, where the word is derived from the 
Gaelic cotire, meaning cauldron, kettle— 
hence a circular hollow. The definition in 
the Dictionary is: “‘ The name given in the 
Scottish Highlands to a more or less circular 
hollow on a mountain side.” T. ED, 


‘“ BEVERE” (12 S. i. 389).—Sir Richard 
Moon, for many years the famous chairman 
of the London and North-Western Railway, 
resided at Bevere, a village on the Severn, 
two miles above Worcester. Hence, no 
doubt, the name of the locomotive which 
excited Mr. Hosss’s curiosity. 

W. H. Cray. 

Reform Club. 


“Honest Insun”’ (12 S. i. 389).—The 
expression is common in America, especially 
in the West, where I knew it to be current 
over thirty-five years ago. I believe the 
origin to be as follows :— 

Indians are proverbially treacherous and 
given to lying; hence one would say in 
dealing with them, and in reply to a state- 
ment of theirs, ‘“ Honest Indian ?”’ Hence, 
too, it became a colloquialism amongst 
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whites when hearing a promise or remark | 
that one might doubt, the meaning being, | 
* Are you in earnest?” ‘Do you really | 
mean it ?” C. CoRNER. | 

Royal Societies Club. | 


J. S. Farmer, in his ‘ Americanisms, Old | 
and New,’ privately printed 1889, says this | 
is an exclamation of address, employed very | 
much as “old man”’ is familiarly used in 
England when the person addressed is by 
no means of mature age. Though the, 
reference to Indian honesty was at first a 
sarcastic allusion to the red man’s thievish 
propensities, now, when used as a form of | 
address, nothing derogatory is implied. 

It smacks very much of J. Fenimore 
Cooper, but I am unable to trace it. Mr. 
R. H. Thornton does not mention it in bis 
‘ American Glossary,’ 2 vols., London, 1912. 
I have never heard it used in the sense 
implied by Farmer, but usually as a playful 
oath to keep a promise. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





Motes on Books. 


The Supernatural in Tragedy. By Charles E. 
Whitmore. (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press ; London, Milford, 7s. 6d. net.) 


A CRITICAL essay on the uses of the supernatural 
was meditated by Coleridge for several years, and 
even promised by him to the readers of ‘ Bio- 
graphia_ Literaria.’ His brilliant and _ erratic 
mind, alas! never brought the project to fulfil- 
ment, and Mr. Whitmore in this study for the 
Harvard Doctorate is largely a pioneer. His aim 
is twofold: to show how the tragedians of Greece, 
Italy, France,and England in ancient and modern 
times have introduced the supernatural, ‘‘ and, on 
the basis of this historical study, to discuss the 
dramatic and esthetic value of their methods.” 
We notice here that Germany is omitted, and 
thus we fail to get any account of the two parts 
of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ which would occur to most 
cultivated readers as important documents on 
the subject. Mastery, however, of the large field 
which Mr. Whitmore has taken is a sufficient 
business, and we are grateful to him for putting 
before us in historical sequence a multitude of 
plays. and explaining their merits and defects. 
But, like another American thesis, on disguise in 
the drama, which we reviewed ante, p. 99, this one 
is hampered by its limited point of view. At the 
end some tentative suggestions are put forth as 
to a new theory of tragedy to be derived from the 
supernatural. Such a theory would be more 
reasonable than one founded on the use of dis- 
guise ; but frankly we should not expect to learn 
anything from it. With Aristotle the truly tragic 
character is a good man failing 6: aduapriay rid. 
The supernatural merely emphasizes for that man 
his error. It brings home his sin with a force ! 
beyond human means, or it explains it and | 
:ustifies his suffering when the day for repentance | 
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is past. But conscience may do this without 
superhuman intervention. The supernatural is- 
not, as Mr. Whitmore hints, essential in a perfect 
expression of the tragic spirit in drama; it is, 
for instance, absent from ‘ King Lear.’ 

A ghost or divine appearance, whether sub- 


| jective or objective, we should naturally take as a 


personification of Nemesis. Mr. Whitmore begins 
otherwise by noticing an essay of Lafcadio Hearn 
which leads us little beyond the old tag : ‘‘ Primus 
in orbe deos fecit timor.’”? But, of course, it is 
generally true that ‘‘ the supernatural terror... . 
may be defined as the dread of some potentially 
malevolent power, of incalculable capacity to 
work evil,”’ and that to work its full effect it must 
be indefinite and exhibited within a brief compass. 
It must also fit in with the plot as a constituent 
force, with an actual influence on the characters, 
and here, with the American zeal for classification, 
Mr. Whitmore makes two classes, the “‘ intrinsic ”’ 
use of the supernatural and the ‘“ decorative.” 
The division is crude, and in some cases leads 
to unsatisfactory results. The discussion of 
7Eschylus is excellent, but when we come to 
Sophocles, and still more when we come to 
Euripides, we feel the defects of Mr. Whitmore’s 
method. We learn that ‘‘ Sophokles is far more 
concerned with creating effective theatrical 
situations than with attaining a due relation of 
supernatural to plot.’ We should prefer to say 
that Sophocles deals with problems more intricate 
than those of schylus, and therefore requiring 
a more elaborate scrutiny into human character. 
Philoctetes, for instance, is loyal and guiltless ; 
yet he is condemned to years of suffering. His 
is not a character in which xépos+i8pis=drn. 
He is outside the Aischylean formula. 

On Euripides we are referred to a German 
scholar, and Ve-rall’s views are sharply criticized. 
Mr. Whitmore has a good word for Athena in the 
‘Iphigenia in ‘Tauris,’ which is, indeed, an 
essentially romantic piece, with some of the 
elements of a fairy-tale; but he demolishes to his 
own satisfaction much of the reputation of 
Euripides. Regarding a citation of Lucian used 
by Mr. Norwood as evidence for his rationalization 
of the ‘ Bacche,’ Mr. Whitmore writes : ‘“‘ Lucian 
has as much bearing on the state of thought in 
the fifth century B.c. as the editorial page of the 
New York Sun has on the mental habits of the 
Elizabethans.”’ 

Lucian wrote an approximation to good Attic, 
and was largely concerned with the figures of 
Attic drama. Are we then to suppose that the 
New York Sun in any part of its esteemed 
columns approximates to the style of the Eliza- 
bethans or is daily deep in Shakespearian 
characters ? We can hardly treat with patience 
a writer who says of Euripides: ‘‘ As a matter of 
fact, his repute was largely due to his skill in 
packing moral observations into quotable iambics, 
and had often little enough to do with any opinion 
of his ability as a dramatist.” 

We should beglad to havethe name of the ancient 
Athenian who handed down this ‘‘ matter of fact,’” 
and must decline to consider Euripides as merely 
incompetent. Doubtless his art was contaminated 
by rhetoric, as was that of Seneca, who is fairly 
revealed here as a frigid and ineffective purveyor 
of the supernatural. Yet Seneca had a long 
influence, and some trace of his rhetoric may yet 
linger in the Ghost of ‘ Hamlet,’ whose elaborate 
explanations always give the present writer a. 
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‘disturbing sense of unreality, even when, as 
recently at His Majesty’s, they were uttered by 
a fine, deep voice. In ‘ Hamlet’ the Ghost starts 
the whole action; but the play would have been 
the same if Horatio had been a spectator of the 
murder and told Hamlet of it. Yet we should 
have lost an apparition most subtly conceived 
and introduced, as Mr. Whitmore shows. The 
extreme cold is an effective touch which was used 
by Mrs. Oliphant in ‘ A Beleaguered City ’ to make 
her ghosts more impressive. In ‘ Macbeth’ 
without the witches the chief character would be 
a@ mere common murderer for gain, and no doubt 
‘Shakespeare was influenced by the views of King 
James. Sources and topical points Mr. Whitmore 
occasionally neglects. The vision of Cesar in 
* Julius Cesar ’ is very largely from Plutarch, and 
so not ‘‘a wholly novel handling of the revenge- 
-ghost’”’; while in ‘ The Libertine’ of Shadwell 
Coleridge detected a copy of the old Spanish play 
“ Atheista Fulminato,’ which was the first really 
dramatic treatment of the ‘Don Juan’ legend. 
The summary of English influences and traditions 
‘is well done, the importance of ‘ Locrine’ and ‘ The 
Spanish Tragedy’ being duly recognized; and 
we find under ‘The Modern Revival’ just ap- 
~preciations of the skill of Maeterlinck and Mr. 
_W. B. Yeats. In ‘Shanwalla,’ seen last year in 
‘London, Lady Gregory introduces a ghost which 
iis seen by one person only, but has an import- 
ant part in the action. These Irish plays show, 
indeed, a notable renaissance in the supernatural 
after the vapid follies of ‘ The Castle Spectre.’ 

At present we have little that can be called 
serious drama on our stage, and, as Mr. Whitmore 
truly remarks, ‘‘ we prefer the surfaces of things 
to their depths.’’ On the other hand, the super- 
matural has of late years attracted an immense 
amount of attention from serious thinkers, and 
-we note that it has a vogue on the most popular 
stage of to-day—the dramas of the kinematograph. 
Here mechanical means can produce the most 
satisfying ghosts so far as presentation is con- 
«cerned. But in recent plays we have seen 
conscience is pictured not so often by an isolated 
supernatural figure recalling the sense of crime 
to the guilty man as by a momentary repetition of 
the actual scene in which,some time before, he 
performed the crime, or began to take the wrong 
road towards it. In either case the effect is 
business-like as well as decorative, and represents, 
in fact, what we started with as a basic idea—the 
embodiment of Nemesis or conscience, as the 
reader prefers to put it. 


Bibliographical List of Books, Pamphlets, and 
Articles connected with Barnsley and the Imme- 
diate District. Compiled by Frank J. Taylor. 
(Barnsley, Public Library Committee.) 

‘COMPILED as a handbook to the exhibition of local 

literature which was held to celebrate the com- 

pletion of twenty-five years’ work on the part of 
the Public Library, this brochure certainly 
deserves a longer than ephemeral existence. It 
comprises two lists, the one consisti ng of classified 
alphabets of authors and publications, the other 
being an alphabet of Barnsley printers, whose 
several works are arranged in chronological order, 
the earliest date thus recorded being 1809, the 
year in which C. Greaves printed ‘Sermons on 

Different Subjects,’ by S. Horsfall. 

The catalogue is a pretty full one as it stands, 
showing a good body of mat ter under each class, 





and we are told that it does not claim to be com- 
plete, owing to the short time in which it had to be 
put together. Some of the entries do not carry 
on their face the nature of their connexion with 
Barnsley, and it might be a good plan, when an 
extended edition is published, to annotate them 
as a few have already been annotated. Collectors 
of local histories will, no doubt, make a note of 
this bibliography. 


Records of Flixton. By A. A. Toms, Vicar of 
a (London and Bungay, Richard Clay, 
2s. 

Tus is a careful compilation — chronologically 
arranged—of the most interesting facts connected 
with Flixton, near Bungay. in Suffolk. Flixton has 
legendary associations with icea. and, as the 
name indicates, with St. Felix. and, moreover, 
furnished the site for a rude wooden church erected 
about 700. The principal centres of its later history 
were the Augustinian nunnery, known as Flixton 
Priory (disestablished and appropriated by Wolsey), 
and Flixton Hall. built in the early seventeenth 
century by John Tasburgh, to whose family—them- 
selves Roman Catholics—the priory lands had been 
granted in 1547. Mr. Toms has collected a number 
of amusing personal details, as well as setting out 
the main facts connected with the place. A few 
good illustrations are provided : oneisa photograph 
of the Capt. Boycott of etymological fame, who, 
between 1887-97, was the agent of the Flixton 
estate, belonging now to the Adair family. 


Scandinavian Names in Norfoll:: Hundred Courts 
and Mote Hills in Norfolk. By Walter Rye. 
(Norwich, Roberts. ) 

Tuts brochure is to be taken in connexion with the 

writer’s ‘Popular History of Norfolk,’ in which 

is set out the theory that there was a Scandi- 
navian settlement in Norfolk before the arrival of 
the Romans. The first part. consists of a list of 
some twenty names of Norfolk villages. extended 
by cognate place-names derived from books and 
records, and having added a list of Norfolk place: 
names compared with names still in use in Den- 
mark. The second part consists of a list of the 

Norfolk Hundred Courts, annotated with remarks 

—largely conjectural—as to the sites where these 

were held. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish saree appear in the intervening 


weeks in ‘N. & 





Notices to Correspondents, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 


Mr. E. C. Moorz.—Anticipated ante, p. 420. 
H. K. Sr. J. S.—Forwarded. 
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